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Political. 


The justice and moderation that have 
lately marked the editorial pieces in the 
National Intelligencer, have given us 
much pleasure. We are the more gra- 
tified, because it is a general opinion 
that this paper indicates the disposition 
of our government. The following arti- 
cles are extracted from a late number. 





** Some persons appear to be delighted at 
the prospect of the success of the band of ad- 
venturers who have gone over into the pro- 
vince of Texas in hostile array; considering 
them as pioneers to the gold and silver mines 
of Mexico. Were this to be the certain re- 
sult of their enterprise, it would not recom- 
mend it to our favour. There is within the 
present limits of the United States soil to 
produce all the means of subsistence and 
clothing; and in our hills and mountains ore 
enough for making all the implements of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures.— 
We want not the mines of Mexico.—We had 
much rather purchase their products, with 
the fruits of the more gainful and less labo- 
rious occupations of our people, and by this 
intercourse afford new employment to our 
navigation. As for territory, we have enough, 
if not to spare, in that direction; and we be- 
lieve it would be fortunate for us if an impas- 
sable barrier could be erected on the line of 
demarcation established by the treaty recent- 
ly concluded (we wish we could say ratified, ) 
with Spain.” [Wat. Int. 


[FROM THE ENQUIRER. ] 


A few bricf remarks, [on the subject of 
the treaty,| and we have done with the sub- 
ject for the present. In making even these 
few, we feel trammelled, not more by the 
want of the facts, than by the peculiar crisis 
of the negotiation. We do not stand on equal 
Sage with those who cry out at all events 

or war. As things now stand, their voice 
may serve their country better than ours. 

It is perhaps altogether premature to dis- 
cuss the matter. Ought we not to wait for 
the facts? Will Spain ratify the treaty? If 
Vo.. II. 
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she will, (and we pray most sincerely that 
she may,) there is an end of the matter. Had 
we not better wait for that event, before we 
enter into idle, perhaps injurious, discussions? 

If she rejects, then under what circum- 
stances ¢ Did her minister comply with his 
instructions? Has his court been guilty of 
perfidy and fraud—or acted with good faith ? 
If Spain has sinned against her honour and 
her faith, then what are the rights which de- 
volve upon us; what is the course which that 
state of things may justify, or which the state 
of things in December next may recommend 
as expedient, will remain to be discussed. Is 
it not better to wait for the despatches before 
we make up our- minds as to the adoption of 
any particular course of policy? 

We can’ scarcely anticipate that war may 
be necessary. Certainly we would not at this 
time lightly go into it. The times, the state 
of the treasury, and the state of the people, 
the propriety of strengthening ourselves, and 
of gradually preparing for the onset which is 
to come—the little spoil we shall reap at sea 
from a Spanish commerce that, in the last 
eighteen months, has been cut up by the Pa- 
triot cruisers—the depredations to which we 
lay Open upon our own commerce in every 
sea, not to the Spaniards, but to every ras- 
cally Englishman, Dutchman, or Frenchman, 
(or who not?) that would wear the Spanish 
flag to rob our vessels—these things, if no 
others, would make us at this moment very 
reluctant to rush into a war; or to declare it 
for any cause, unless some dear right, or the 
sacred honour of our country, required us to 
draw the sword. But who knows what facts 
are to be disclosed? what duty they may de- 
volve upon us? 

As to the employment of force in any shape 
—the occupation of the Floridas, for instance 
—the occupation of Texas—we cannot posi- 
tively decide, till we see all the facts of the 
case. If our important rights do not impe- 
riously require «1s to use force, it will become 
then a calculation, from all the circumstances 
of the case, what is the best for us to do? If 
we gain once way, may we not lose in others ? 
May not our acquisition by force serve as an 
inducement for an important acquisition by 
another nation? Have we ail/ the data for 
making these calculations now? 

We are very much disposed to think that, 
if Spain does reject the treaty, it will furnish 
new matter for the indignation with whick 
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we have beheld the evasion of our demands 
for indemnity. If this should be the case, 
{as we anticipate,) we strongly suspect, that 
if we do nothing more at this time, (and that 
question too lays over for facts,) we ought to 
end this farce of negotiation—call our minis- 
ter home, and dismiss every Spanish agent 
from our country—place the Patriots in this 
respect too on equal grounds with Spain, and 
deprive her of the advantages which her di- 
plomatic and consular corps has given hér in 
our ports. If this should have no effect, then 
resort to such other measures as our wrongs 
may justify and our situation may recom- 
mend. But curie vult advisare. Let us judge 
by the circumstances of the case. 

“The occupation of Texas.”—We have 
pleasure in perusing this calm and considerate 
essay from the Enquirer, exhibiting some for- 
cible objections to the course we have sup- 
posed it might be proper to pursue, in case 
of the ultimate refusal of Spain to ratify the 
treaty. Perhaps, however, we were not suf- 
ficiently clear in explaining our meaning, and 
we therefore avail ourselves of the allusion in 
the above, to the “occupation of ‘lexas,” to 
be more particular. 

We consider the treaty, as it now stands. 
to be as completely binding on doth parties, 
in honour, as if ratified by both; that, when 
a treaty is made by a minister invested with 
full powers, in conformity to those powers, 
the sovereign or executive authority is as 
fully bound to ratify it as if itself had made it, 
the signature of the constituent in that case 
being little better than a matter of form, like 
the official seal and signature to a commission 
after an appointment is made, A refusal to 
ratify ihe treaty we should therefore consider 
as an act of bad faith. 

if Spain, then, refuse to ratify the treaty, 
we would occupy Florida, to prevent the ob- 
ject of that treaty from being ultimately de- 
feated. But, whilst assuming the ground of 
the treaty, we would strictly adhere to it. We 
would not occupy Texas ; we would not pre- 
tend to take any thing but what, on the rati- 


fication of the treaty, would have been ours | to meet, and firmly to sustain, any conflict in 


beyond dispute. We would not, because we 
would avoid war, for reasons, some of which 
the Enquirer has keenly glanced at. 

We continue to hope [‘* Hope springs eter- 
nal in the human _ breast,” that the treaty 
will be ratified. If not, we hope the United 
States will not leave matter’s in such a state, 
as to allow Spain, by any treaty of subsequent 
date, though *“ duly ratified,” to dispose of 
Florida to any other power. [ Wat. Int. 





Declaration of the Independence of 
Texas. 


The Louisiana Herald contains a copy 
of a declaration, issued on the 23d of 
June, by the Supreme Council of the Re- 
public of ‘Texas. The following extracts 


contain all that would be interesting to 


the American reader. 

* The citizens of ‘Texas have long indulged 
the hope, that in the adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Spanish possessions in America, 
and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits of 
the latter. The claims of the United States, 
long and strenuously urged, encouraged this 
hope. An expectation so flattering, pre- 
vented any effectual effort to throw off the 
yoke of Spanish authority, though it could 
not restrain some unavailing rebellions against 
an odious tyranny. The recent treaty be- 
tween Spain and the United States of Ame- 
rica, has dissipated an illusion too long fond- 
ly cherished, and has roused the citizens of 
Texas trom the torpor into which a fancied 
security had lulled them. They have seen 
themselves by a convention to which they 
were no party, literally abandoned to the 
dominion of the crown of Spain, and left a 
prey, not only to impositions already intole- 
rable, but to all those exactions which Spa- 
nish rapacity is fertile in devising. The citi- 
zens of Texas would have_proved themselves 
unworthy of the age in which they lived—un- 
worthy of their ancestry—of the kindred of 
the republics of the American continent— 
could they have hesitated in this emergency, 
what course to pursue. Spurning the fetters 
of colonial vassalage—disdaining to submit to 
the most atrocious despotism that ever dis- 
graced the annals of urope—they have re- 
solved under the blessing of God to be rrse. 
By this magnanimous resolution, to the main- 
tenance of which their lives and fortunes are 
pledged, they secure to themselves an elec- 
tive and representative government, equal 
laws, and the faithful administration of jus- 
tice, the rights of conscience and religious 
liberty, the freedom of the press, the advan- 
tages of liberal education and unrestricted 
commercial intercourse with all the world. 

* Animated by a just confidence in the 
goodness of their cause, and stimulated by 
the high object to be obtained by the contest, 
they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly 


which this declaration may involve them. 
** Done at Nacogdoches, this twenty-third 
day of June, in the year of our Lord 1819. 
** James Lone, 
“ President of the Supreme Council. 
“ Bis’re Tanin, Secretary.” 


Commotions in England.—The late 
popular commotions in the vicinity of 
London, and in other parts of England, 
form an interesting portion of the latest 
intelligence from that quarter. To give 
an idea of the extent, object, and impor- 
tance of those tumultuary convocations, 
we have copied into the preceding page 
a particular account of the most formi- 








| dable of them. A superficial glance at 
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it will serve to show that from such pro- 
ceedings no amelioration can be expect- 
ed of the condition of the people of Eng- 
land—no impulse can be given to the 
spread of free principles. It was not 
thus that the Adamses, the Hancocks, 
and the Henrys, who live in the story of 
our revolution, laid the foundation on 
which our freedom was erected. It was 
not such men as Orator Hunt, that, by 
their eloquence, roused into action the 
dormant energies of the country. The 
effect of such proceedings as those which 
have recently taken place in England, 
will be, to consolidate power in the 
hands of royalty—to give a despotic 
energy to the government—and to post- 
pone, perhaps for an age, such a reform 
in parliament, and consequently in other 
branches of the government, as true pa- 
triots in England have long sought in 
vain. [ Mat. Int. 


IMuscellanp. 


Singular Adventure of a British Soldier, 
in a Campaign in America. 


In the year 1779, when the war with Ame- 
rica was conducted with great spirit upon that 
continent, a division of the British army was 
encamped on the banks of a river, and ina 
position so favoured by nature, that it was 
difficult for any military art to surprise it. 
War in America was rather a species of hunt- 
ing than a regular campaign. “ If you fight 
with art,”” said Washington to the soldiers, 
* you are sure to be defeated. Acquire dis- 
cipline enough for concert, and the uniformi- 
ty of combined attack, and your country will 
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prove the best of the engineers.” So true 


was this maxim of the American general, that 
the English soldiers had to contend with little 
else. The Americans had incorporated the 
Indians into their ranks, and had made them 
useful in a species of war to which their ha- 
bits of life had peculiarly fitted them. They 
sallied out of their impenetrable forests and 
jungles, and, with their arrows and tomhawks, 
committed daily waste upon the British army, 
surprising their sentinels, cutting off their 
stragglers, and even, when the alarm was 
given, and pursuit commenced, they fled with 
a swiftness that the speed of cavalry could 
not overtake, into rocks and fastnesses whither 
it was dangerous to follow them. 

in order to limit as far as possible this spe- 
cies of war, in which there was so much loss 
and so little honour, it was the custom with 
every regiment to extend its outposts to a 
great distance beyond the encampments; to 
station sentinels some miles in the woods, 
— keep a constant guard round the main 

od. 


A regiment of foot was, at this time, sta- 
tioned upon the confines of a boundless sa- 
vannah. Its particular office was to guard 
every avenue of approach to the main body ; 
the sentinels, whose posts penetrated into the 
woods, were supplied from the ranks, and the 
service of this regiment was thus more ha- 
zardous than that of any other. Its loss was 
likewise great. The sentinels were perpetu- 
ally surprised upon their posts by the Indians, 
and, what was most astonishing, they were 
borne off their stations without communicating 
any alarm, or being heard of after. 

Not a trace was left of the manner in which 
they had been conveyed away, except, that, 
upon one or two occasions, a few drops of 
blood had appeared upon the leaves which 
covered the ground. Many imputed this un- 
accountable disappearance to treachery, and 
suggested as an unanswerable argument, tha 
the men thus surprised might at least have 
fired their muskets, and communicated the 
alarm to the contiguous posts. Others, how- 
ever, who could not be brought to consider 
it as treachery, were content to receive it as 
a mystery which time would explain. 

One morning, the sentinels having been 
stationed as usual over night, the guard went 
at sunrise to relieve a post which extended a 
considerable distance into the wood. The 
sentinel was gone! The surprise was great; 
but the circumstance had occurred before. 
They left another man, and departed, wishing 
him better luck. “ You need not be afraid,” 
said the man with warmth, “I shall not de- 
sert.” The relief company returned to the 
guard-house. 

The sentinels were replaced every four 
hours; and, at the appointed time, the guard 
again marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment the man was gone! 

They searched round the post, but no traces 
Leould be found of his disappearance. It was 
necessary that the station, from a stronger 
motive than ever, should not remain unoccu- 
pied; they were compelled to leavé another 
man, and returned, ruminating upon this 
strange circumstance, to the guard-house. 
The superstition of the soldiers was awaken- 
ed, and the terror ran through the regiment. 
The colonel being apprised of the occurrence, 
signified his intention to accompany the guard 
when they relieved the sentinel they had lefi 
At the appointed time, they all marched to. 
gether; and again, to their unutterable won 
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der, they found the post vacant, and the man 
gone! 

Under these circumstances, the colonc] he 
sitated whether he should station a whole 
company here, or whether he shotld again 
submit the post toa single sentinel. The cause 
of these repeated disappearances of mea 
whose courage and honesty were ‘never sus- 
pected, must be discovered; and it seemed 
not likely that this discovery could be obtain- 
ed by persisting in the old method. Three 
brave men were now lost to the regiment, 
and to assign the post to a fourth, seemed no- 
thing less than giving lim up to destruction. 

2 
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The poor fellow whose turn it was to take the 
station, though a man in other respects of in- 
comparable resolution, trembled from head to 
foot. ‘I must do my duty,” said he to the 
officer, “I know that; but I should like to 
lose my life with more credit.” 

**T will leave no man,” said the colonel, 
* against his will.” 

A man immediately stept from the ranks, 
and desired to take the post. Every mouth 
commended his resolution. “TI will not be 
taken alive,” said he, “and you shall hear of 
me on the least alarm. At all events I will fire 
my piece if I hear the least noise. Ifa crow 
chatters, or a leaf falls, you shall hear my 
musket. You may be alarmed when nothing 
is the matter; but you must take the chance 
of that, as the condition of my making the 
discovery.” 

The colonel applauded his courage, and 
told him he would be right to fire upon the 
least 10:se which was ambiguous. His com- 
rades shook hands with him, and left him 
wiih a melancholy foreboding. The company 
marched back, and waited the event in the 
guard-house with the most anxious curiosity. 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was 
upon the rack for the discharge of the mus- 


ket, when, upon a sudden the report was | 


heard. The guard immediately marched, ac- 
companied, as before, by the colonel, and 
some of the most experienced officers of the 
regiment. As they approached the post, they 
saw the man advancing towards them, drag- 
ging another man on the ground by the hair 
of his head. When they came up to hin, it 
appeared to be an Indian whom he had shot. 
An explanation was immediately required.— 
**J told your honour,” said the man, “ that I 
should fire if I heard the least noise. The re- 
solution | had taken has saved my life, and 
led to the discovery. 1 had not been long on 
mv post, when t heard a rustling at some short 
distance; I looked, and saw an American hog, 
such as are common in the woods, crawling 
along the ground, and seemingly looking for 
nuts under the trees and among the leaves. 
As these animals are so very common, I ceased 
to consider it for some minutes; but being on 
the constant alarm and expectation of attack, 
and scarcely knowing what was to be consi- 
dered a real cause of apprehension, or what 
was not, I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed upon 
it, and marked iis progress among the trees; 
still there was no need to give the alarm, and 
my thoughts were, notwithstanding, directed 
to danger from another quarter. It struck 
me, however, as somewhat singular, to see 
this animal making, by a circuitous passage, 
for a thick coppice immediately: behind my 
post. I therefore kept my eye more con- 
stantly fixed upon it, and as it was now within 
a few yards of the coppice, hesitated whether 
I should not fire. My comrades, thought I, 


will laugh at me for alarming them by shoot- 
ing a pig! | had almost resolved to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I 
thought I observed it give an unusual spring. 
I no longer hesitated: I took my aim, dis- 
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charged my piece, and the animal was instant- 
ly stretched before me, with a groan which I 
conceived to be that of a human creature. I 
went up to it, and judge of my astonishment, 
when I found that I had killed an Indian! He 
had enveloped himself with the skin of one 
of these wild hogs so artfully and completely ; 
his hands and feet were so entirely concealed 
in it, and his gait and appearance were so ex- 
actly correspondent to that of the animal’s, 
that, imperfectly as they were always seen 
through the trees and jungles, the disguise 
could not be penetrated at a distance, and 
scarcely discovered upon the nearest aspect. 
He was armed with a dagger and a toin- 
hawk.” 

Such was the substance of this man’s rela- 
tion. ‘The cause of the disappearance of the 
other sentinels was now apparent. The In- 
dians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted 
themselves in the coppice; watched the mo- 
|'ment when they could throw it off; burst 
| upon the sentinels without previous alarm, 
'and, too quick to give them an opportunity 
to discharge their pieces, either stabbed or 
scalped them, and bore their bodies away, 
which they concealed at some distance in the 
leaves; the Americans gave them rewards 
for every scalp of an enemy which they 
brought. Whatever circumstances of wonder 
may appear in the present relation, there are 
many now alive who can attest to its authen- 
[Eng. Mag. 
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BUONAPARTE. 


The rare and scanty accounts which we re- 
ceive from this personage represent him as 
closely watched, and as sustaining with moo- 
dy and sullen composure the reverse of his 
fortunes. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive a more 
impressive memento of the instability of hu- 
man things, and the “ unsubstantial mocke- 
rv” of earthly glory, than is furnished by the 
life of this individual. We can, it is true, 
look back to former ages, and contemplate 
the fate of mighty nations, splendid cities, 
and magnificent monuments of science and 
art. We there see generation after genera- 
tion passing away. We behold the lights of 
the age successively extinguished, and mark 
where Time has driven his ploughshare over 
the scenes of ancient renown. But all this 
has a remote influence only on our hearts. 
We cannot bring the lesson home to our bo- 
soms, in all its impressiveness; and all the 
sober truths of history appeal rather to our 
intellect than our hearts. But when we be- 
hold the ruin of an individual whose progress 
we have watched from its commencement; 
when we have traced him up the steep to the 
summit of power, and our senses have been 
employed in estimating his magnificence; 
when we have noted the vast proportions of 
the colossus who stalked among us, and our 
hearts trembled for the results of his ambi- 
tion; when such an,individual is hurled from 
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BUONAPARTE. 


his station, “in hideous ruin and combustion 
down,” and stripped of all the appendages of 
his former splendour, then can we feel the 
truth of the reflection of the wise man, that 
“all is vanity;” and we feel an involuntary 
emotion of wonder, that the lust of power 
should ever awaken ambition. 

History cannot furnish a parallel to the 
career of Buonaparte, in the obscurity of his 
origin, the splendour of his power, and the 
terrible degradation he has suffered. Cyrus, 
Xerxes, Alexander, and Charles XII., were of 
royal birth; and though some of them expe- 
rienced reverses and suffered violent deaths, 
yet all retained their power to the end of their 
lives. Czsar was a rich patrician, illustri- 
ous by birth, versed in all the literature of the 
age, an elegant writer, and almost the rival 
of Cicero in eloquence. But in Buonaparte, 
we behold an individual, of humble birth, and 
merely military education, rising by the force 
of talent from one rank to another, surmount- 
ing every obstacle by the irresistible energy 
of his genius and the concurrence of favoura- 
ble circumstances, and at length mounting 
the throne, and encircling his brow with the 
diadem of the Bourbons. 

After a career of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment, overthrowing kingdoms, dethroning 
princes, and, for a long period, disturbing the 
peace, and threatening the liberty of the 
world, we see him hurled from his throne, 
and chained like Prometheus to a rock, a 
prey to the corroding thoughts, the self-con- 
demnations, and the mocking visions of form- 
er glory, which, like the undying vulture, 
have ‘* murdered sleep.” 

It is not our intention to awaken feelings 
connected with the conduct of Buonaparte, or 
to consider the effects of his political policy. 
In his present situation, speculation is useless, 
and reproach would be ungenerous. He has 
fallen from his height, and from being the 
absorbing object of public attention, and “fill- 
ing the world’s eye” as sovereign of the as- 
cendant, he has dwindled into the object of 
casual curiosity. But he has left an example, 
which, we hope, will not be lost. Though 
men are dull pupils in the school of expe- 
rience, and are not always warned by the ruin 
of those who have gone before them, yet we 
hope the fate of Buonaparte will long be held 
forth as a beacon, to warn those who are pant- 
ing in the pursuit of glory, that “ man, in his 
best estate, is altogether vanity.” 

But the degradation of Napoleon will, if 
properly improved, be the happiest event of 
his life. He has now leisure to reflect upon 
the worthlessness of power, and the capri- 
cious tenure of earthly enjoyments; and he 
may be induced to seek for a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. He can no longer 
entertain a reasonable hope of release, and he 
must have rejected all the illusions which 
such an expectation would arouse. Though 
the scenes of his former glory may sometimes 
pass before his imagination, and the “sun of 
Austerlitz” rise upon his hopes in all its splen- 
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dour, yet it must all be momentary, and deeper 
gloom succeed. 

It, seems to us, also, that this event was aus- 
picious to his future fame. While in the 
height of his power, he spread terror through 
the earth. Nearly every heart was dismayed, 
and almost every lip breathed a supplication 
for his overthrow. But his ruin has satisfied 
the world; their fears are removed, and they 
gradually lose the keen remembrance of his 
crimes. His present condition is consider- 
ed in the light of an expiation, and before his 
death the wounds which he inflicted will have 
been healed. Thrown at such a distance from 
the world, he is almost considered as a te- 
nant of the tomb. Franklin remarks, that 
“a thousand leagues have nearly the same in- 
fluence as a thousand years;” and already the 
tone of public sentiment has been softened; 
and although every human heart condemns 
his conduct, yet the asperity of personal ani- 
mosity has passed away. It is not in the hearts 
of most men to trample upon the fallen, or to 
retain bitterness of spirit against a defeated 
adversary. The Gaul could not strike the 
wretched Marius, and misery ought ever to 
be a protection. Had Buonaparte fallen at 
the battle of Waterloo, he would have been 
handed down to posterity, as sharing the spi- 
rit and fate of Cataline. His enormities were 
fresh in every mind, and would forever have 
been associated with his memory!—But he 
is sinking gradually and almost unnoticed 
down the horizon, and posterity may some- 
times remember the brightness of the orb at 
its meridian, without dwelling entirely upon 
the clouds which frequently obscured it. 

[Prov, American. 


To Ahamed, Chief of the Mountain Tribe 
of Yemen. 


Beloved Friend—There appears to be some 
difference between the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants of the seaport towns and those of the 
country of this republic. 

In the latter part of that month, which these 
infidels call October, I left Hartford on foot, 
directing my steps towards the north. After 
travelling the whole day, through a moun- 
tainous, but pleasant country, I came upon 
the bank of a large river, just as the sun was 
sinking behind the dark, high hills in the 
west. The scene enchanted me, and ‘being 
fatigued with my walk, I threw myself upon 
{he turf to gaze upon it. 

Betore me lay the river, which above the 
bridge, from an abrupt turning of its course, 
appeared like a cove or bay. Its surface being 
unbroken, except by the playfulness of the 
fish, that raised themselves to the top of the 
water to meet the dry yellow leaves as they 
slowly flitted from their dying branches, doubt- 
less mistaking them for insects, indicated a mo- 
tionless body of water; but the rippling and 
rushing of the stream as it struck the bridge, 
manifested a strong current, though from the 
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depth of water its force did not appear until 
called forth by opposition. 

The opposite bank was divided into or- 
chards and fields; and a few white houses 
surrounding a church or mosque, you may 
well suppose was not the least pleasant part 
of the prospect to a weary hungry traveller. 
A ridge of hills, in height nearly equal to 
those behind me, except a tail peak, which 
towered far above the rest, bounded the 
plain, and by making the more distant beau- 
ties most prominent, prevented the wander- 
ing of the eye to the obscure, remote parts 
of the horizon. 

As the sun descended, the shadow of the 
western ridge, at first scarcely reaching the 
river, quickened its motion, now slowly ad- 
vancing to the top of a hillock, then leaping 
to the foot of the next; but still hastening on 
until having as it were gained strength and 
swiftness in its course, it rushed up the oppo- 
site mountains, and covered the whole scene 
with a dark grey, except the high peak, 
which, reflecting the sunbeams, shone like 
the beacon of Babelmandel. 

You, who know the influence of external 
scenery upon my feelings, will pardon me, 
when I confess, that for a moment the groves 
of Yemen were forgotten in contemplating 
the woods of New England: but soon the 
scenes of my childhood claimed their due. I 
remember the tent of my father—the foun- 
tain in which I daily bathed: my heart over- 
flowed, as the cocoa, under which Amru 
taught me to lisp the Koran, rose in solemn 
grandeur to my imagination, and the whole 
beautiful scenery before me, vanished and 
was changed to mere trees, earth and water, 
as I recurred to the bower, where Fatima 
first received my proffered affections, and ac- 
knowledged her heart to be mine. What 
though here, they boast of cooler heavens 
and nobler prospects, Arabia is my country; 
there my youthful days past unclouded by 
care or sickness; there can I walk among the 
tombs of my fathers, and muse upon depart- 
ed greatness; there am I surrounded by my 
friends and kinsmen; my Fatima waits there 
for her betrothed wanderer; and I love its 
barren sands, convinced that scenery owes its 
greatest charms to recalled pleasures and the 
company of friends. 

Whilst thus musing upon home, the light 
was gradually departing, and lest I should be 
benighted, I rose and sauntered into the vil- 
lage. On the left of the main road stood a 
tavern, having a large tree before the door, 
round which were a number of men, some 
standing, others sitting on benches. 

Nearer to me some lads were earnestly en- 
gaged in play, and how my heart leapt to- 
wards the young infidels, when I detected 
the resemblance between their sports and 
those which used to gladden our hearts in 
my own childhood. It seemed like meeting 
an old friend in a strange country. 


I found something congenial in a land 


where the feelings, the customs and language 
were foreign. 


— 
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CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DISTRESSES. 


My attention was soon drawn from these 
children to the group of farmers at the door 
of the inn, who were engaged in earnest dis- 
pute. 

Upon drawing nearer, I discovered that 
“ the hardness of the times” was the subject 
of conversation. 

As you may not comprehend the meaning 
of this, it may not be amiss to tell you, that it 
is a very indefinite phrase; being probably 
invented to express thé discontent of any 
class of individuals. If the produce of the 
earth be abundant, and consequently low, the 
farmers complain of hard times. Unusual 
health makes the doctors grumble. The ami- 
cable settlement of quarrels mortifies the 
lawyer. The broker and banker fatten upon 
mercantile distress, while merchants starve, 
and call the times hard. Thus every class, 
when they cannot grow rich at the expense 
of the rest, complain of the hardness of the 
times; but the moment that they can profit 
by general distress and prey upon the com- 
munity, they shut their clamorous mouths 
and pocket their gains, as silently as the cadi 
of Jiddah does the shly extended purse of an 
arraigned culprit. 

As in this country any stranger is entitled 
to a seat in a public house, without any hesi- 
tation I joined the group, curious to know 
what these village statesmen would say about 
the distress, which at present appears to be 
universal. 

A short thin faced man attributed it to the 
conduct of the British manufacturers, who 
had impoverished the country, by filling it 
with foreign goods. The majority, however, 
agreed that the banks had caused the distress, 
by depreciating the national currency, and 
thus raising the price of produce too high for 
foreign purchasers; but the little man would 
not yield—he grew more animated by oppo- 
sition, and proportioned his exertions to the 
weakness of his party—he caught his hearers 
by the arm, and by violent gestures and loud 
talking, endeavoured to silence reason by 
noise, and take the judgment by assault. 

A substantial farmer, whom from his de- 
meanour I should have taken for one of the 


‘head men of the village, at length silenced 


him, by turning to an old man, who was sit- 
ting under the tree, and asking him what he 
thought of the prospects of the country. As 
the old man rose, the villagers, who were 
standing in detached groups and conversing 
among themselves, drew round him and kept 
a profound silence. He was a man who would 
not have struck an inattentive observer. His 
dress was a simple brown, and the weather 
being warm, though late in the fall, his coat 
was laid over his shoulder, and taking him for 
an old labourer, you would not have looked 
at him a second time. But a physiognomist 
would not have passed him by so slightly. 
There was a composure in his eye, that indi- 
cated a mind capable of steadfast, profound 
reflection. He stood a moment, till all the 
people were collected around him, and then 
said, ** Deacon Putnam, you ask me what I 

















CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DISTRESSES. 


think of our prospects. Perhaps the best 
way of answering your question would be to 
tell an old man’s experience to his country. 

“T remember that when I was young, -«my 
grandfather and the men of his generation, 
used to relate stories of the Indian wars. 
From what they said, I inferred that the coun- 
try was very weak, the people few, and con- 
tinually in fear of the savages; and that they 
were glad, when they received an accession 
of numbers from the mother country; for 
none would come to an inhospitable wilder- 
ness, unless they were actuated by some 
strong, controlling motive, the love of politi- 
cal or religious freedom; consequently nearly 
all who joined them were men like them- 
selves, of iron frames, stern, unbending minds, 
firm to their purposes, and ready to pursue 
the path of duty in spite of danger or death. 

“The dispute between Britain and the co- 
lonists about the right of taxation, began at 
an early period of my life, and though some- 
times the government attempted to subdue 
them by threats, and then changing her po- 
licy, soothed them by promises; the men of 
that age, neither betrayed nor relinquished 
their nghts; but during a period of fourteen 
years carefully opposed the usurpations of 
the mother country, and with stern compo- 
sure awaited the slow approach of a contest 
in which they, and all they held dear, must 
suffer, without the power of retaliation. They 
were like a forest of oaks in the path of a 
whirlwind—they could not escape its force— 
they were too strong to be broken, and too 
proud to bend. 

*‘At length the storm came on; the first 
blow was struck at Lexington, and the men 
of the country took up arms. Each man seized 
what weapon he could, a rifle, a fowling 
piece, sabre or pitch fork, and slinging a 
bundle over his shoulder, repaired to the 
American standard. There he found his 
friends and countrymen, the natives of the 
soil, who felt solemnly determined to drive 
the invaders from it, or die. 

“They knew nothing of manceuvring at 
the tap of the drum, but they had strong arms 
and stout hearts. Their officers had no ex- 
pensive uniform coats, or a baggage wagon 
in their train to carry delicacies for their ta- 
bles; even their generals at times fasted from 
necessity, and slept without a covering—but 
they had something better than the luxuries 
and advantages of wealth; they felt conscious 
of a good cause, their habits of life made them 
regardless of hardships, and in the simplicity 
of their souls, they came out to beat the 
enemy. 

_ “While the men were in the field assert- 
ing their rights, the women laboured at 
home. They sowed the seed, gathered in 
the harvest, and by their own exertions sup- 
ported their families. After the contest was 
brought to a happy conclusion, the soldiers 
returned to their several occupations, and 
the habits of labour, temperance and frugali- 
ty, universally prevailing, soon repaired the 
ravages of war, and made the country weal- 
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thy. Other motives began to operate upon 
the Europeans. They were induced to come 
hither by the hope of gain, and they crowded 
in like hungry locusts. We being in our in- 
fancy as a people, were desirous of increasing 
our numbers, and our ruling statesmen afford- 
ed every inducement to Europeans to emi- 
grate hither. They sold the public lands to 
them upon the most favourable terms, and 
admitted them to the privileges of American 
citizens by thousands. 

“In this way they expected to strengthen 
our country, so that we might defy the ef- 
forts of all our enemies; not reflecting that 
although they might increase our numbers, 
yet if the feelings and habits of the naturalized 
citizens were repugnant to those of the na- 
tives, they would in reality weaken us. Una- 
nimity gives more strength than numbers. 
Consider, my fellow citizens, what kind of 
men have been joining us for these twenty 
years past. Often in my journies to New 
York have I seen the landing of these emi- 
grants. Sometimes as I stood on the wharf, 
reflecting upon the consequence of this floo 
of emigration, the plodding Dutchman, with 
his portly wife, and short thick faced, square 
headed children, would roll up, regardless of 
every thing but gain. Then a little, sallow 
Frenchman, with his partner, would trip 
along, carrying a fiddle and a monkey, which 
together with his lady’s bandbox, were appa- 
rently all his property. 

“But these foreigners were not officious 
and meddling. They let the country go on 
in its own course, and minded their indivi- 
dual affairs. 

“ At other times I have seen the Irishmen 
standing around the ship that brought them 
from their own country. These unhappy 
men had no definite object. In their own 
country they had suffered persecution, and 
the spirit of emigration seizing them, they 
came here because they were discontented 
at home. But their conduct since they have 
been here bas proved, that a wild, ignorant, 
uncultivated people, however generous and 
brave they may be, are unfit for the institu- 
tions of an enlightened republic. Conscious 
how much their own government needed re- 
form, and their minds being heated with a 
desire of altering their own constitution, they 
have brought with them the same feelings, 
and without attending to the difference in 
their situations, have applied their principles 
to practice here, by interfering in our poli- 
tics, with the well meaning, but blind enthu- 
siasm of their nation. How much better 
would they consult their own happiness, if 
they endeavoured to ameliorate the unhappy 
condition of their countrymen at home, in- 
stead of exposing themselves to the danger 
of a sudden, unrestrained freedom. 

“ Englishmen too, who fled the punish- 
ments due to their knavery and crimes, sought 
refuge here; and while some returned and 
made their peace with government by abusing 
the Americans; others remained, seeking 
with active malignity an opportunity to in- 
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jure the nation, that had forced their fathers 
into a due deference for its rights and charac- 
ter. From these discordant materials, what 
could be expected but jarring. These fo- 
reigners bring with them their customs and 
their prejudices; and when in such numbers, 
instead of yielding to the opinions of the in- 
habitants, they form a community among 
themselves, and sensibly change the habits of 
those around them. Hence various interests 
arise. The native citizens take part in these 
disputes, and the strength of the country, in- 
stead of being directed to some useful object, 
is wasted in petty wranglings. [In war, Ame- 
ricans, who turn out in the field, distrust 
their fellow soldiers; knowing that foreign- 
ers have not the same motives with them- 
selves, they do not go into battle with the 
confidence of men, surrounded by the com- 


 panions of their infancy, all fighting for the 


same object, their native land. 


“* But if we were only deprived of part of 
our strength, I could forgive it. The blow is 
struck deeper. It threatens our existence as 
a confederated republic. 


“* By the vast importation of strangers our 
manners are corrupted—Americans imitate 
Europeans, vie with them in extravagance, 
and our young men with shameless eftrontery 
boast of their fashionable vices. We have de- 
parted from the plain, simple customs of our 
fathers. Luxury has infected the whole peo- 
ple, and habits of expense are created, which 
must necessarily make us poor and depen- 


dent. 


“ Think not, my countrymen, that your 
manners have no connexion with your free- 
dom. Luxury makes you effeminate, and de- 
sire of self gratification renders you inatten- 
tive to the conduct of your rulers. Already 
have the American people manifested ashame- 
ful indifference concerning the welfare of the 
republic. They have been clamorous in sup- 
port of local interests, and heedless of the 
common good. Their representatives have 
been squabbling about the profits of the pub- 
lic offices, while the great concerns of the 
nation have been neglected. I have seen a 
military chieftain and his toad eating satellites 
attempt to bully the people into silent sub- 
mission to measures, which, whether consti- 
tutional or not, is immaterial, but upon which 
we have aright to deliver our opinions. Even 
now in atime of unexampled distress, brought 
upon the people by their own folly and ex- 
travagance, one section of the country is com- 
plaining of another, and ready to take up 
arms against their fellow citizens, because 
they have rendered themselves unable to pay 
their debts. I fear that this universal sel- 
fishness, and want of patriotism, will prove 
our ruin. 

““We may escape destruction and again be 
happy, by returning to the customs of our an- 
cestors, retrenching our expenses, labouring 
with our own hands in the fields, and stop- 
ping the excessive unportation of foreigners. 








Offer indeed an asylum to the distressed of 
all nations; but do not permit them to make 
the privileges of American citizens common 
and unclean. 


“If we do not do this; if we do not make 
a great and unanimous exertion to redeem 
our character and save our country; but suf- 
fer these causes of misery and discontent to 
operate as they have done, before God I de- 
clare it, I fear that the republic will be sun- 
dered by its contending factions, the liberty 
which we boast will become a cruel mockery 
to our children; that they will have reason to 
say that the life-blood of their fathers flowed 
in vain, and even I, old as I am, may yet 
mourn that these eyes saw the beginning and 
the end of the American republic.” 


Here the old man ended. In the fervour 
of his action his collar became unbuttoned, 
and the scars which indented his bosom gave 
ample testimony of his devotedness to his 
country. I saw that the people were deeply 
moved by what he had said. They lookedin 
each other’s faces, as if inquiring if these 
things were true, and none appeared inclined 
to interrupt the silence which prevailed, ex- 
cept the little man who declaimed so warmly 
against the English manufacturers. He got 
up, and the farmers looked at him with an 
indignant attention, as if wondering what he 
could have to say. He muttered a few words 
about “the suffering Irish—glory—asylum,” 
but the close, stern, attentive looks of the vil- 
lagers prevailed over his talkative impu- 
dence; he began to stammer, and then sneak- 
ed out of the circle. 

At that time a bell rang, to show that the 
hour of repose had arrived; the people dis- 
persed to their abodes, and I went into the 
public house, rejoicing, that Arabia offers no 
inducements for foreigners to repair there. 
Our countrymen have thus preserved their 
customs, thelr language and their govern- 
ment, pure and uncontaminated for 4000 
years. That they may always remain the 
same, and that your land may never be pol- 
luted by the step of any stranger, except he 
come as a guest, or a captive, is the prayer 
of Matec. 


NM. ¥. American.]} 


Norr.—It is perhaps true that emi- 
grants to this country enjoy more than 
their share of influence with the people. 
They are frequently men of restless and 
discontented spirits, and such are most 
likely to be loud in vociferation of their 
opinions, and by this self confidence 
lead the ignorant and thoughtless astray. 
But all the interest they acquire is very 
small, and as the proportion which our 
native citizens bear to them is conti- 
nually increasing, this influence will 
continually diminish. 
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COMMERCE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEA, 


The following memoranda, from a gen- | 


tleman whose practical acquaintance 
with the subject none will doubt, have 


been obligingly furnished to us for pub- |! 


lication. This article certainly affords 
a striking view of the extent and import- 
ance of the commerce of those seas. In 
comparing it with the existing state of 
things, due allowance will be made for 
the date at which these observations 
were made. 


Commerce of the Great Mediterranean, 
1803. 

By the best information I can or could 
collect, I find therefrom that there are 
employed in the Mediterranean seas, as 
commercial vessels, of different nations, 


VIZ. Sail. 
*Ragusas or Duperats - 600 
*Imperials of Trieste or Venice, &c. 1,500 


*Greeks subject to the Grand Seignior 1,500 
Neapolitans and Sicilians - 1,200 
British, including those of Malta and 
Gibraltar - - 
Spaniards, including those of the islands 
Majorca and Mahon, &c. - 1,100 
*Turkish merchant vessels - - 200 
*T hose of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, an 


1,400 


Morocco - 150 
Vessels of Sardinia, small - 130 
Of the Italian republics and Pope’s ter- 

ritory - - - 180 
Of Genoa - - 1,000 
Of Tuscany. - - : 80 
*Greeks, with Russian colours - 350 
*Greeks, with Prussian colours’ - 40 
Danes, annually - - 300 
Swedes - - - 250 
French, when clear of war - 1,800 
Dutch or Batavians, ditto - - 400 
Americans, supposed, perannum_ - 200 


All others not included or mentioned 250 


N. B.—Those marked * are protected from 
the depredations of the Barbary states, by the 
Grand Seignior. Why not oblige him to do 
the same by other powers, er muzzle his po- 
litical bull dogs ? 


Since the free navigation of the Black 
sea, these four years, commerce is much 
increased in this sea. It is a second 
Baltic, or new America, to commerce. 
In the years of 1803 and 1804, 800 sail 
of vessels were loaded, chiefly with 
wheat, in the Black sea, for ports outside 
the Dardanelles; and, if the Barbary 
system of piracy was abolished, I doubt 
not but in 20 years this sea of the Medi- 
terranean and Black sea would occupy 
thirty thousand sail of merchant vessels. 
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The Russians had a great number of 

Greek vessels under their colours. This 
| occasioned great jealousies at Constan- 
_tinople; and it was apprehended that, if 
| the cause was not remedied, it would be 
the means of the whole of the trading 
Greeks throwing themselves under the 
protection of Russia. The cause was 
the great sums exacted by the Turkish 
Pachas of the Greek wt A The Turk- 
‘ish government took off all restrictions, 
and granted their papers without a fee. 
This brought a number of the Greeks 
back to the Grand Seignior’s protection. 
It seems evident to me, if the Greeks 
keep going on as they have done these 
15 years past, they will be the greatest 
commercial nation and caravan carriers 
of any nation that is in, or follows the 
Mediterranean trade. 

France used to occupy 3,000 sail of 
merchant vessels in the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, and was the sea caravan 
for almost all nations’ productions; but, 
these 2U years past, France, as to com- 
merce in this sea, is on the decline; but 
her future prospects are beyond my cal- 
culations; much will depend on a long 
life to Buonaparte, to secure and consoli- 
date the great land resources, and power 
to display it to advantage on the ocean. 

The Dutch or Batavians have lost their 
great Mediterranean commerce. From 
being the greatest, they are reduced to 
one of the smallest. 

The Venetians, formerly a great com- 
mercial people, fell to ruins; and, be- 
tween the French and Austrians, they 
are blotted out of the list of nations: 
their commercial laws and regulations 
with those of the Dutch, were the best 
in Europe. As to the British, perhaps 
from three to four hundred sail of ves- 
sels is their greatest commercial extent 
to this sea, not including those of Gibral- 
tar and Malta. In these two places they 
have a great number of commercial ves- 
sels; but they are all owned and navi- 
gated by Italians, who come to Gibraltar 
and Malta in order to have the British 
colours and protection against the depre- 
dations of the states of Barbary, as they 
cannot navigate under the colours of their 
own nation. This drives them for free 
colours and protection to Gibraltar and 
Malta. The wandering Italian tribes are 
Genoese. Those at Malta are chiefly 
Neapolitans, Sicilians, Greeks, Ragusans, 
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and Sclavonians. These, as they gain mo- 
ney by commerce or privateering, under 
English colours, against France, Spain, 
&c. return to their own countries. There- 
fore the British gain but little by those 
wandering tribes. ‘True, they distress, 
rob, and plunder the commerce of the 
enemies of the British, to the advantage 
of those moving tribes themselves. 

The Swedes and Danes, between them, 
occupy about 700 sail. They seem to 
neither retreat nor advance. But, as long 
as they will submit to Barbary claims, 
and keep clear of the great Shark, they 
will partake of great commercial advan- 
tages in the Mediterranean. 


Notre.—The United States, considering their 
extended commerce, has but a small propor- 
tion of the commerce of the Mediterranean 
and Levant seas. Let me here observe, that 
from Cape Trafalgar, on the coast of Spain, 
to Cape Spartel, on the coast of Barbary, is 
called the Western Gate, or door, towards en- 
tering what is called the Gut, which is from 
these two latter capes to Gibraltar and Ceuta. 
These latter are called the Eastern Gates, or 
Pillars of the Gut. From the two latter to 
the south end of Sicily, and to the north end 
of Corsica, is called the Mediterranean. From 
these latter, up round the Archipelago from 
Tripoli, Smyrna, mouths of the Dardanelles, 
to the Morea and Corfu, is called the Levant 
seas, or Upper Mediterranean. Our small com- 
merce to the Mediterranean seas is owing to 
the existence of the Barbary pirate system. 
A peace with them has been considered very 
precarious: precaution and prudence is ne- 
cessary, not to throw a great deal of property 
and of citizens into their power, or within the 
grasp of those Mediterranean sea sharks. But, 
if the system is abolished, I doubt not but the 
United States would in a few years occupy a 
thousand sail of vessels in that advantageous 
trade. It is of more importance than from 
Cape St. Vincent to all the north of Europe. 
Every article that the United States produces, 
13 wanted, at sundry markets in the Mediter- 
ranean; and all the Mediterranean articles are 
wanted in the United States and coasts of 
Spanish America. It is evident there is a 
greater scope and extent of commercial po- 
pulation in the whole extent from Cape St. 
Vincents, all up the Spanish, French, Italian, 


than there is from the said cape to all the 
ports and seas in the north of Europe. 
[ Vat. Intel. 


Charles R. Leslie.—But a few years 
ago, Charles R. Leslie was an indented 
apprentice in the store of a bookseller at 
Philadelphia. He was known to possess 
by his fellow acquaintances, a love for 
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the pencil. Observing the tragedian 
Cooke, in the character of Richard, the 
impression was so powerful, that he re- 
tired to his home, and from memory, with 
a black lead pencil, sketched an outline 
not only of his attitude, but of his person. 
The sketch was shown from one to ano- 
ther, until at last it came to the tragedian 
himself. He demanded to know why 
such a genius of the pencil was not im- 
mediately sent to London to make him- 
self seelact in the art. The hint was 
immediately taken—Leslie’s indentures 
were delivered up—he was sent to Lon- 
don and put under the patronage of 
West. It is now found that the pro- 
phecy of Cooke was not premature; 
Leslie is no longer an apprentice to a 
bookseller, but a successful hero of the 
pencil. [ Morn. Chron. 


—-—-———- 


PEACE SOCIETIES. 
A QUAKER TC A CLERGYMAN, 


Respected Friend.—1 have seen thy letter in 
the Yankee of the 29th of the 7th month. I 
do not object to thy manner of speaking of 
the Quakers; but I wish thou hadst been a 
little more candid in speaking of Peace So- 
cieties. In all large societies we may find some 
unworthy members. But 1 am very sure thou 
hast misapprehended the origin and objects 
of peace societies, both in Massachusetts and 
in Britain. I shall confine my remarks princi- 
pally to the following passage of thy letter:— 

“ But, my friend, to be honest, I must ob- 
serve, that I have long entertained the opi- 
nion that this peace society originated in this 
country in a design to paralyze our national 
power, and to render the United States more 
subservient to British policy. The same plan 
appears to me to have been adopted in Eu- 
rope to help the monarchs, after having crush- 
ed the power of France, to disarm the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and to rivet on 
them the chains of slavery.” 

I regret, my friend, that thou hast suffered 
thyself to judge and accuse thy brethren, con- 
trary to the requirements of the gospel, to 
which thou professest so much respect. The 
first part of the paragraph relates, I presume, 


: 'to the Massachusetts Peace Society. Now 
Greek, Turk, Egyptian, and Barbary shores, | 


what evidence hast thou that this society 
¢ pampnated in a design to paralyze our na- 
tional power, and to render the United States 
more subservient to British policy?” I have 
read, I believe, nearly ail the tracts which 
have been circulated by the society; and I 
have not seen any thing which has even the 
appearance of partiality for Britain. Indeed 
they contain many severe animadversions on 
the wars, and on the warring character of that 
people. I have also had some acquaintance 


with several of the members of the society, 
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and those too who are supposed to have had 
the principal agency in eens the society, 
and in managing its affairs; and from personal 
acquaintance, I must say, I believe that no- 
thing was more foreign from their hearts than 
the desire which thou hast imputed to them. 
Besides, I have examined the catalogue of the 
society, which was published the 3d month of 
this year; by which I find, that of 659 mem- 
bers, 96 are of thy profession—Clergymen. I 
have also found the names of eminent men of 
each of the political parties of this country. 
Dost thou, my friend, believe that Thomas 
Jefferson has a “desire to render the United 
States more subservient to British policy?” 
After examining for himself many of the tracts 
of the society, and the constitution, he freely 
consented to have his name enrolled as an 
honorary member. Dost thou think that thy 
brother clergymen, of several denominations, 
who have given their names as members, 
were influenced by such base motives as thou 
hast imputed to the society? Or have these, 
and all the eminent men belonging to the so- 
ciety, been the dupes of some despicable 
characters ? 

With regard to the peace societies in Bri- 
tain, thou hast also misjudged. If I have been 
rightly informed, there are two primary inde- 
pendent societies in that country. One of 
them originated in the party opposed to the 


British ministry, the whigs of that country. Of } 


this society I know but little; but from the 
character of the party, it is not to be sup- 
posed that they had any such designs as thou 
hast imagined. The society for promoting 
permanent and universal peace, of which 
much more is known in this country, was 
formed in 1816. It was originally composed 
principally of Quakers—the people of whom 
thou hast spoken so favourably. It was form- 
ed on Quaker principles, and has been con- 
ducted in a great measure by Quaker influ- 
ence and Quaker agents. There are, it is true, 
a number of members from other denomina- 
tions of dissenters—but these are men, who, 
like the Quakers, are advocates for civil and 
religious: liberty. Canst thou -then believe 
that this society was formed to “ disarm the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, and to 
rivet on them the chains of slavery?” With 
equal truth and justice thou mightest impute 
to thyself such a design in writing thy letter. 

Before I close, | would just ask thee, what 
tendency has a peace society in Britain, ‘‘to 
rivet the chains of slavery” on the people of 
Vrance, or on any other people whatever? It 
has always been by war, and not peace, that 
men have been deprived of their rights; and 
may I not add that War Societies tend “to 
rivet the chains of slavery.” Let war be abo- 
lished—let national disputes be settled on ra- 
tional principles; then the enslaved will soon 
burst their chains, and rise to the condition 
of freemen. 

I am unwilling to say any thing to wound 
thy feelings; but, for a clergyman, thou hast 
written strangely on this subject. I hope, 
however, thou wilt yet be able to say—I was 
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| “exceedingly mad against them, and inju- 


rious, but I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief.” A FRIEND. 
Boston Yankee.} 


DIGNITY OF GEESE VINDICATED. 


The following instance of warm affection in 
a goose was communicated to the Compte de 
Buffon, by a man both of veracity and infor- 
mation. The following are nearly his own 
words, 

“There were two ganders, a grey and 
white one (the latter named Jacquot,) with 
three semales. The two males were perpe- 
tually contending for the company of these 
three dames. When one or the other pre- 
vailed, it assumed the direction of them, and 
hindered the other from approaching. He 
who was the master during the night, would 
not yield in the morning; and the two gal- 
lants fought so furiously, that it was necessa- 
ry to go and part them. It happened one day, 
that, being drawn to the bottom of the gar- 
den by their cries, I found them with their 
necks entwined, striking their wings with ra- 
pidity and astonishing force ; the three females 
turned round, as wishing to separate them, 
but without effect; at last the white gander 
was worsted, cverthrown, and maltreated by 
the other. I parted them, very happily for 
the white one, as he would otherwise have 
lost his life. Then the grey gander began 
screaming, and gabbling, and clapping his 
wings, and ran to join his mistresses, giving 
each a noisy salute, to which the three dames 
replied, ranging themselves at the same time 
round him. Meanwhile poor Jacquot was in 
a pitiable condition, and, retiring sadly, vent- 
ed at a distance his doleful cries. It was se- 
veral days before he recovered from his de- 
jection, during which time I had sometimes 
occasion to pass through the court where he 
stayed. I saw him always thrust out from so- 
ciety, and each time I passed he came gabbling 
to me. One day he approached so near me, 
and showed so much friendship, that I could 
not help caressing him, by stroking with my 
hand his back and neck, to which he seemed 
so sensible, as to follow me into the entrance 
of the court. Next day, as I again passed, he 
ran to me, and I gave him the same caresses, 
with which alone he was not satisfied, but 
seemed, by his gestures to desire that I should 
lead him to his mates. I accordingly did lead 
him to their quarter: and, upon his arrival, 
he began his vociferations, and directly ad- 
dressed the three dames, who failed not to 
answer him. Immediately the grey victor 
sprung upon Jacquot. I left them for a mo- 
ment; he was always the stronger; 1 took 
part with my Jacquot, who was under; I set 
him over his rival; he was thrown under; I 
set him up again. In this way they fought 
eleven minutes, and by the assistance which I 
gave he obtained the advantage over the ¢rey 
gander, and got possession of the three dames. 
When my friend Jacquot saw himself master, 
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he would not venture to leave his females, 
and therefore no longer came to me when I 
passed: he only gave me at a distance many 
tokens of friendship, yer, | and clapping 
his wings, but would not quit his companions, 
Jest, perhaps, the other should take possession. 
Things went on in this way till the breeding 
season, and he never gabbled to me but ata 
distance. When his females, however, began 
to sit, he left them, and redoubled his friend- 
ship tome. One day having followed me as 
far as the ice-house, at the top of the park, 
the place where | must necessarily part with 
him, in pursuing my way to a wood half a 
league distance, | shut him in the park. He 
no sooner saw himself separated from me, 
than he vented strange cries. However I 
went on my road, and had advanced about a 
third of the way, when the noise of a heavy 
flight made me turn round my head: I saw 
my Jacquot four paces from me. He follow- 
ed me all the way, partly on foot, partly on 
wing, getting before me and stopping at the 
cross paths to see what way I should take. 
Our expedition lasted from ten o’clock in the 
morning till eight in the evening, and yet my 
companion followed me through all the wind- 
ings of the wood, without seeming to be tired. 
After this he followed and attended me every 
where, so as to be troublesome, I not being 
able to go to any place without his tracing my 
steps, so that one day he even came to find 
me in the church. Another time as he was 
pass ng by the rector’s window, he heard me 
talking in the room; and, as he found the 
door open, he entered, climbed up stairs, and 
marching in, gave a loud burst of joy to the 
no small affright of the family. 

“J am sorry, in relating such pleasing traits 
of my good and faithful friend Jacquot, when 
I reflect that it was myself that first dissolved 
the sweet friendship; but it was necessary 
that 1 should separate him by force. Poor 
Jacquot fancied himself as free in the best 
apartments as in his own, and after several 
accidents of that kind, he was shut up, and I 
saw him no more. His inquietude lasted 
above a year, and he died from vexation. He 
was become as dry as a bit of wood, as I am 
told, for | would not see him, and his death 
was concealed from me for more than two 
months after the event. Were I to recount 
all the friendly incidents between me and 
poor Jacquot, I should not, in four days, have 
done writing 
the reign of friendship, aged seven years and 
two months.” {Boston Yankee. 


Monument to Henry Kirke White, by 
Chantrey.—The Cambridge Chronicle 
mentions that a monument, by Mr. Chan- 
trey, has been erected in 4/l Saints 
Church of that city, to the memory of 
Henry Kirke White. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that this tribute to British 
genius has been offered by an American 


He died in the third year of 











GEESE—MONUMENT TO KIRK WHITE. 


gentleman, of the name of Boott, [of Bos- 
ton,}] who, on a visit to Cambridge, was 
surprised to find that there was no me- 
morial on the burial place of a poet whom 
he much admired, and thought worthy of 
that public distinction. Having obtained 
leave to repair this omission, he applied 
to the eminent sculptor above mention- 
ed, who has, as we learn, fulfilled his 
commission with great classical taste. 
The journal from which we have taken 
this notice adds, that “the monument 
has been erected on the west side of the 
church, facing the altar. It consists of 
white marble, and exhibits within a me- 


_dallion the portrait of Mr. White in bas- 


relief. Below the medallion are the fol- 
lowing lines from the pen of the Profes- 
sor of Modern History: 


Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred 
flame, 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came ; 

Unconquer’d pow’rs th’ immortal mind dis- 
play’d, 

But worn with anxious thought the frame de- 
cay’d, 

Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost ’midst duties too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey 
seen; 

He told the tale, and show’d what White had 
been: 

Nor told in vain ;—far o’er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s 
grave. 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 


“In the execution of the portrait, Mr. 
Chantrey has been eminently successful: 
it is a striking likeness of the man; but 
the style and beauty of the sculpture 
may be compared to the best works of 
Grecian artists; and in the manner of 
executing the medallion, the sculptor has 
been guided by the purest models of 
taste. The works both of Grecian and 
Egyptian sculptors afford examples of 
relievos protected by being, as it were, 
imbedded within an excavated surface. 
The hieroglyphic sculpture is all of this 
kind; and the patere of a similar na- 
ture.” LEng. Mag. 





MAD-HOUSE AT AVERSA. 


This establishment will in a very short 
time be classed among the principal in- 


| stitutions of useful arts and manufac- 
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tures. M. Linguiti, director of this hos- 
pital, which is the only one of its kind in 
Europe, makes continued experiments 
to cure these unhappy people, from which 
he always obtains the result, that mode- 
rate work, combined with agreeable 
amusement, is the best means. For this 
reason there is at present in this house a 
printing office, where several works have 
already been printed, andat which mer | 
of these unhappy people are employed. 
Others who, after the paroxysm Is over, re- 
cover for a short time the use of their rea- 
son, are engaged in making translations 
from the English and French into the 
Italian language. Besides this, many 
are soeupled with music, others with hus- 
bandry and various other works, but par- 
ticularly so in a manufactory of woollen 
cloth. 

By these means, this miserable class 
of people, once an incumbrance to their 
families and the state, become useful to 
society, and put many idlers to the blush. 
This kind of treatment is introduced not 
only in the hospital for male patients, but 
also in that of the women. M. Linguiti ma- 
nages the whole establishment with wise 
economy. The table is always served 
with silver, and the whole house is hand- 
somely fitted up, so that wherever the 
inhabitants turn their eyes they find some- 
thing to relieve the mind. Formerly the 
windows were secured with iron bars; 
but instead of this, there are now flowers 
curiously made of iron, and painted from 
nature, as if growing, which remove 
every idea of forced confinement. A 
handsome domain adjoining the hospi- 
tal serves for the recreation of the pa- 
tients. (Eng. Mag. 

The amount of cotton imported at 
Havre from January 1 to July 7, was 
53,843 bales, of which 23,618 were Geor- 
gia short, 13,032 Louisianas, 325 Georgia 
long, and 10,505. Bengal. The whole 
amount remaining on board July 7, was 
22,188 bales, of which 2,283 bales were 
Georgia short, and 1,901 Louisiana. 


Population of Sicily—The present 
population of Sicily amounts, according 
to a French journal, to 1,681,985, distri- 
buted as follows:—The valley of Paler- 
mo has 437,852 inhabitants, of whom 
140,549 reside in the city of Palermo, 
and 32,253 in its suburbs and dependen- 


cies; the valley of Messina 25,534; that 
of Catania 292,282; that of Girgente 
198,536; that of Syracuse 187,718; that 
of Trapani 146, 408; and that of Calta- 
nisetta 161,113. 


British National Schools.—It appears 
from the report, in 1812, there were 52 na- 
tional schools, containing 8,000 pupils; in 
1818, 1,457 schools, containing 200,000; 
and that of 700 culprits, 28 only have 
been educated in national schools. 

[Eng. Paper. 

Suicides in Paris.—The number of 
suicides in Paris, during the months of 
January, February, March and April, of 
the present year, amounts to 128, of 
which 33 are females, 60 in the married 
state. Many of them ended their exis- 
tence by fire arms, and 40 by ignited 
charcoal. Of this number 53 committed 
the deed through disgust of life from do- 
mestic griefs, indigence or disappointed 
affection; the remainder from deranged 
affairs, gambling and debauchery. The 
aboye period of four months, compared 
with the same interval of last year, pre- 
sents a surplus difference of 41 suicides. 


Soldiers in Prussia.—The last num- 
ber of the Military Journal, printed in 
Austria, communicates some interesting 
particulars respecting the past and pre- 
sent military state of Prussia. The au- 
thor of this work states the expenses of 
the Prussian army at 21,000,000 of 
crowns. The official gazette of Berlin 
states the revenue of Prussia at 35,000,000 
crowns. It thence appears that the Prus- © 
sian army consumes more than three fifths 
of the entire revenues of the state. In 
France the army absorbs a little less than 
a fifth, and in Bavaria almost a third of 
the taxes. The chamber of deputies of 
France have reduced the budget of the 
minister of war by 8,000,000 francs; and 
the deputies of Bavaria have expressed 
the most lively complaints on the subject 
of this prodigality. 


On the 14th July the ashes of Boileau 
were translated from the Musée des An- 
tiques to the church of St. Germain des 
Pres. An inscription by the French 
Academy is engraved on his tomb. 

| Lond. Paper. 


General Greene.—The common coun- 
cil of Savannah, on the 26th July, ap- 
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the remains of the late patriot Greene 
now lie in Georgia; to obtain and place 
the same in a neat mahogany coflin, and 
thereupon report to the council for their 
further proceedings on this interesting 
subject—that the said remains may be 
“interred under the order, sanction and 
special protection of this board, so as to 
enable the legislature or this board here- 
after to erect some monument worthy 
the memory of this great and good man.” 


The treaty held at Edwardsville, (Illi- 
nois,) between colonels Chateu and Ste- 
phenson, the commissioners for the 
United States, and the chiefs of the 
Kickapoo Indians, was concluded on the 
6th of August. The Indians have sold 
to the United States the tract of land 
called Sangam, lying partly on the Ili- 
nois, and Kankakee rivers, containing 
about 10,000,000 acres. A great portion 
of the land is said to be excellent, and is 
now settled by about 300 families. The 
Indians have obtained in exchange a 
tract of land, extending from the rivers 
Osage and La Pomme, and the heads of 
White river, to which they are to re- 
move. This is near the territories of the 
Cherokees; and we fear that the old ani- 
mosities between these two tribes wiil 
vent themselves in war again, when they 
are so near each other. 


Stamp Duty.—The London Observer, | 


of June 20, after giving a statement of 
one year’s sale of that paper, (which is 
printed on Sunday only,) amounting to 
602,224 papers, says— 

“It may not be wholly uninteresting 
to the reader to know, that the amount 
paid to the revenue for six hundred and 
two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
four stamps, was no less a sum than 
eight thousand and twenty-nine pounds, 
independent of the excise upon twelve 


‘hundred and four reams of paper, at 


three pence each pound weight, and the 
duty of three shillings and six pence 
upon every advertisement, making a 
total sum contributed to the revenue by 
the Observer journal, in one year, of 
about ten thousand pounds, and that for 
only fifty-two publications.” 


Lady Stanley, travelling in England 
with her maid servant, was stopped by a 
highwayman; when the maid in her alarm 

took up a bottle of ginger beer, and the 
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cork flying out, made such a report, it so 
alarmed the highwayman he instantly 
galloped off! 


We understand that an expedition, 
consisting of a pilot boat and two whale 
boats properly pj have been sent 
out in the hope of having an opportunity 
to capture the Marine Serpent. 


The Times newspaper has about four- 
teen reporters: they each take a short 
time of the debate, and break off upon 
the entrance of another. The minutes 
are upon slips of paper made into the 
form of a book; and each slip as soon 
as it is finished is put into the hands of 
the printer. 


A French squadron, it is said, is equip- 
ping at Toulon, and is to be joined by an 
English armament, for the purpose of 
clearing the seas adjacent to Gibraltar, 
of the South American privateers. 


The Madrid Gazette states, that seve- 
ral small columns of light troops are now 
traversing Estremadura, to purge it of 
the numerous bands of robbers who have 
for some time infested it. 


The total number of settlers arrived 
at Quebec, this season, up to the 24th 
ult. is 9531. 


Upwards of forty new journals have 


been started in Germany, since the Con- 


gress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 








Doimnestic. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The annual Commencement at Harvard 
University, took place on the 25th ult. The 
day was fine, and a large concourse of our 
most respectable citizens were present, te 
witness the proud and interesting scene. The 
following was the order of the performances: 

1. A Salutary Oration in Latin. Samuel 
Baker Walcutt. 

2. A Conference, ‘On the comparative 
operation in obstructing the progress of truth, 
of the spirit of controversy, the reverence of 
antiquity, the passion for novelty, and acqui- 
escence in authority.’ Charles William Chaun- 
cey, Jonas Green, John Haslett, John Cath- 
cart Sigourney. 

3. An Oration in Hebrew, ‘On the sublimi- 
ty of the Hebrew Scriptures.’ John Porter. 

4, A Colloquial Discussiyn, ‘ On the effects 
of literary Reviews, as at present conducted.’ 
Stephen Phillips, Horace Gray. 

5. An Oration in Spanish. ‘Sobre kas mi- 














serias de la Guerraly vertajas de la Paz.” Na- 
thaniel Leech Hooper. 

6. A Philosophical Disputation, ‘On the 
practicability of reaching the North Pole, and 
the advantages which would attend such an 
expedition.’ Oliver Frye, William Stevens. 

7. An Essay, ‘ On the distinctive nature and 
operation of pride and vanity.” John H. Cor- 
bett. 

8. A Conference, ‘On the character of 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as 
Historians.’ Benjamin Barrett, William Fos- 
ter Perkins, Thomas Stephenson, Benjamin 
Wheatland. 

9. An Oration in Latin. ‘De Recentiori- 
bus cum Antiquis collatis. Thomas Leaming 
Caldwell. 

10. A Dissertation, ‘On the utility of the 
study of Political Economy, considered in re- 
lation to our country.’ John Janney Lloyd. 

11. A Forensic Disputation, on the ques- 
tion, ‘Whether the progress of knowledge 
lessens the estimation of the fine arts.’ Solo- 
mon Pearson Miles, Ephraim Sherman. 

12 A Poem. ‘ Anticipation.’ Thomas Bul- 
finch Coolidge. 

13. A Conference, ‘On the characteristics 
of man and government, as found in the sa- 
vage, pastoral, agricultural and commercial 
state.’ Samue! Mulliken, Richard Pickering, 
George Henry Snelling, Henry Upham. 

14. A Colloquial Discussion, ‘On the com- 
parative prevalence and strength of the prin- 
ciples of lovalty and independence in man.’ 
Alfred Dwight Foster, Charles Adams Bul- 
lard. 

15. A Deliberative Discussion. ‘ Should 
the right of suffrage in any case depend upon 
different principles, as it respects different 
classes or individuals in the same country.’ 
Robert Cross, Walter Rogers Johnson. 

16: An Oration in English, ‘On American 
Feeling.’ Charles Carter Lee. 

17. A Dissertation, ‘On the necessity of 
public and private patronage to the advance- 
ment of literature in our country.” Edward 
Ellenboro’ Law. 

18. Compositions in English. William Hen- 
ry Bass, Abraham Edwards, William Farmer, 
Samuel Pierce Long, Joseph William M‘ Kean, 
Phillips Payson. 

19. An Oration in English. ‘On national 
Eloquence.’ John Falcon Sieel. 

Exercises of Candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 
1. An Oration in English. ‘ The influence 


of Commerce upon Letters.’ Mr. William H. 
Gardener. 


2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin. Mr. 
Charles Brooks. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on 62 graduates. [Boston Yankee. 


SUGAR CANE. 
Darien (Georgia,) Aug. 23. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY—CULTIVATION OF SUGAR CANE. 





From the variation of the seasons for 
several years past, and the aptitude of 
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cane in high situations to droop or shri- 
vel during a continuance of dry weather, 
the cultivation of this plant in Georgia, 
is considered by many as a lottery in 
which two or three blanks to a prize are 
usually drawn; and the remark, it must 
be admitted, is partially correct. Cane 
frequently fails on high ground; last year 
the labour saben on it, where the 
soil is elevated, and artificial irrigation 
could not be commanded, may with truth 
be said to have been thrown away; but 
the plant being partly aquatic thrives ex- 
tremely well on the tide land swamp, 
where it seems to set the elements at 
defiance, and is a perpetual mine of 
wealth to the cultivator. Numerous evi- 
dences might be adduced to establish 
these assertions, but we shall confine 
ourselves to one. Last year, when the 
high grounds appeared as if they had 
been brushed with a besom of fire, and 
cane on them scarcely yielded seed for 
the ensuing season. Potosi, a river- 
swamp plantation, in sight of this city, 
and owned by Major Jacob Wood, pro- 
duced a crop of cane equal to any grown 
in the most fertile parts of Jamaica. Four 
hundred gallons of juice were gotten from 
each acre, and fifty cents given for the 
syrup per gallon at the landing, eight or 
ten cents less than the Savannah price of 
molasses at that time. The present crop 
is much superior. We last week ex- 
amined it in person, and were consider- 
ably surprised as well as pleased to find 
it so forward and promising, the plants 
averaging upwards of ten feet, and gene- 
rally jointing. As early as the Ist in- 
stant, some of them, we have since learnt, 
had ten joints. 

With a view of conveying some idea 
of the relative production of cane com- 
pared with rice and cotton, we have made 
some inquiries, to which answers have 
been given by several experienced plant- 
ers, all agreeing on the principal points 
under consideration. We shal! there- 
fore take Potosi, it being as fertile and 
well managed as any of the plantations 
on this river, for the standard of our pre- 
sent remarks. On it are cultivated 150 
acres of rice, 70 of cane, and 50 of sea 
island cotton. Though some squares of 
the rice are the finest we have ever seen, 
let it be moderately estimated at twe 
barrels to the acre; and the cotton being 
laden with fruit, which is forced to open 
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early in the fall by overflowing the roots, 


on an average. Twenty acres of the 
cane being intended for seed to plant one 
hundred acres next spring, the remain- 
ing 50, taking last year as a gauge, will 
afford per acre four hogsheads of syrup, 
each containing one hundred gallons. 
Allowing now the rice to be considerably 
more productive than the estimate we 
have given, say at two and a half barrels 
to the acre, and twenty dollars to be the 
minimum price, the number would be 
three hundred and seventy five barrels, 
and the value $7,500 

10,000 Ibs. sea-island os 3.750 

at 373 cts. per Ib. _ 


$11,250 

50 acres of cane, yielding 

20,000 gallons, each at 
50 cents 


10,000 


Leaving a difference only of $1,250 
between the fifty acres of cane and the 
two hundred and fifty acres of rice and 
sea-island cotton from the same soil: it 
appears that the cultivation of sugar- 
cane is almost thrice as profitable as that 
of rice and cotton, the two grand staples 
of our country, without taking into no- 
tice the liability of them to injury from 
hurricanes, &c. and the total exemption 
of the cane from such casualties, if expe- 
rience may be viewed as a fair criterion. 

In this statement of the crop, we be- 
lieve that exaggeration has been avoided, 
especially as relates to the cane, but 
should any one entertain doubts, the 
plantation being in sight and easy of ac- 
cess, he may examine for himself and 
draw his own conclusions. We have 
made it with no other view than to ex- 
cite inquiry into the peculiar character 
of the rich and extensive lands of the 
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Altamaha, vast quantities of which still 
remain in a state of nature, whilst thou- 
sands of persons are emigrating from 
this and the adjoining states to Alabama 
and elsewhere, but whe (we think) would. 
find it more to their advantage to set 
their negroes to work on the tide land 
swamps of Glynn and M‘Intosh counties 
where the annual labor of a slave would 
on the lowest calculation, nett three 
hundred dollars, as, we understand, that 
a hand here can tend as much cane as 








either corn orcotton. As to the durability | 
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of these lands, we can only say, that a 
square at Potosi, on which cane had been 
planted five years, looked as well as any 
in the field. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 8th, 1819. 

University of Pennsylvania.—The 
Medical Lectures will commence as 
usual, on the first Monday of November. 


Anatomy—Dr. Puysick. 

Practice of Physic, &c.—Dr. Cuapman. 

Midwifery, &c.—Dr. James. 

Chemistry—Dr. Hane. 

Surgery—Dr. Gipson. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy—Dr. Coxe. 

Joun RepMan Coxe, 

Dean of the Medical Faculty. 








DIED. 


At Cineinnati, Ohio, on the 16th ult. in the twenty-sixth 


_ year of his age, Mr. Archibald Johnson, ‘ate student of 
| divinity under Dr. Wylie, of this city, and author of the 


Mariner, and other poems, published in Philaglelphia last 
summer. 

At the Alms-House, of an apoplectic fit. on the 20th 
August, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, Dr. John Leh- 
man, late regimental surgeon of the revolutionary army. 

At Charleston, on the 28th ult. Mrs, Ann Myers, aged 
met Ogee years, daughter of Mr. Francis Daymond, of 
this city. 

At Alexandria, on the 30th ult. Col. Charles Simms, 
collector of the port of Alexandria. 

On the Ist inst, in this city, Gen. John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina. 

On the 4th inst. Mrs. Mary Hamilton, wife of Mr. John 
W. Hamiiton, 

Anthony T. Bell, son ef Mr. Robert R. Bell. 

Mr. John Lane, merchant of this city, aged 28 years. 

On Sunday the S5thinst, in her 73d year, Mrs, Hannah 
Summers, widow of Andrew Summers, sen. deceased. 

On the 7th inst. John ‘Thompson, merchant, in the 76th 
year of his age. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“* Josephus’ is too late for this week. 

The Report of the “ Committee appointed 
by the public meeting, held on the 21st of 
August last, to collect information relative to 
the state of manufactures in the city and 
county of Philadelphia,” is too incomplete 
for present publication. We shall be much 
pleased to publish any correct statement of 
the kind. 
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